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Waterman of Charles River Shire (York County) 


From the beginning of the first permanent English colony in 
the New World at Jamestown, the watermen were among the most 
useful members of their society. They were relied upon to 
supply a large portion of the food, were about the only means 
of transportation, and made up the first line of defense from 
Indians and foreign enemies. Almost all trade depended on 
their skills and knowledge. In 1634 when Charles River Shire 
was formed, there were only about 500 colonists in what was 
to become Gloucester, Mathews, King and Queen, York and other 
counties"West of Poropotank Creek." 

When you look at the beautiful York River, try to imagine what 
it was like in 1634. The "Charles" River had an almost virgin 
forest of timber on its shores, game and wild fowl in vast 
supply, lush creeks and coves waiting to be used by those 
willing to risk all they had to build a home in the wilder¬ 
ness. There were wolves and bears, a treacherous climate, and 
the Indians still had strong towns nearby on the river. There 
had been a massacre led by Powhatan's successor, Opechancanough, 
and another would follow ten years later in 1644. 


Early maps 
were drawn 
with East 
at the 
bottom of 
the map 



Capt. John Smith explored the Chesapeake Bay and listed on his map the 
indian tribes under Chief Fowhatan 







On the north side of the York, just a few miles to the west 
of Yorktown, was the Indian "capitol" Werowocomico where 
Captain John Smith was held captive by Powhatan (Wahunsonacock 
and saved by Powhatan’s daughter "Princess" Pocahantas from 
being clubbed to death. Pocahantas became the friend of the 
English colonists and helped them with food acquisition and 
encouraged other Indians to teach them how to use the rivers 
and woods for food and shelter. 

John Smith described how the Indians built their sturdy use¬ 
ful canoes from a single log. "These they make of one tree 
by burning and scratching away the coles(sic) with stones and 
shells til they have made it in the form of a trough...." 



The colonists soon learned from the Indians how to build 
canoes and with their superior steel tools began to use more 
than one log pieced together for larger vessels. Sails were 
fitted and the Chesapeake Bay Sailing Canoes evolved. Modifi¬ 
cations of the canoe have served as one of the basic means of 
water transportation on the bay for over 300 years until early 
in this century when the powered boats began to take over. 

Now there are only a few canoes left or»the bay to show their 
graceful hulls working in the wind. 


this colony grew and prospered the watermen of this region 
were involved in pirating and privateering on both sides of 
the lbw. Wars came and went. Trade with England demanded 
more and more vessels and men who could sail them. York- 
town became a major seaport of the 18th century, and its 
success was in great measure due to the skilled seamen origina¬ 
ting from our area counties. Tobacco is no longer shipped 
from Yorktown, but our men still are making their livings by 
working the water. 

Just northeast of Yorktown on the Mobjack Bay is Mathews County 
(once a part of Charles River Shire). There are more men from 
this county with master’s (ship captain's) licenses than any 
other community in this country. Men from this area also 
make their living on the water - fishing, crabbing, oystering, 
clamming, etc. 










Seafaring men like the Captains Felgate, Utie, and John West 
of Gloucester were among the first to settle on the shores of 
this new territory. These men were accustomed to hardships 
and danger. They were linked with the rest of the colony by 
boats because there were no roads, only paths through heavy 
woods. They existed at first by hunting, trapping, fishing, 
and gathering shellfish until farming became successful. 

These men became the backbone of what Thomas Jefferson called 
"our... school for the navy..." and have been called upon to 
fill our needs and protect our interests here and abroad ever 
since colonial days. The history of our county, state, and 
nation is Vnterjwined around what occurred on these waters and 
shores. 



In the War for Independence(which ended at Yorktown), Virginia 
built and manned its own Navy mainly from local people. The 
defeat of the British at Yorktown would have been less certain 
had not a man from Gloucester County been sent by the Marquis 
de Lafayette to summon the French fleet and to supply them with 
local pilots so they could blockade the British in Yorktown. 
John Sinclair of Gloucester had already supplied several of 
his own ships to the American cause. Captain Sinclair was 
also a li censed privateer. 



YORKTOWN 1781 

• t 

in tne war of ltsi2, a young man named Thomas Catesby ap Jones 
from the Mobjack Bay in Gloucester was commanding a small 
group of ships guarding the approach to New Orleans from the 
British. In a protracted fight his shallow draft ships out- 
manuevered the British fleet and delayed them long enough to 
buy the Americans ashore time to prepare for victory. 

Another young Gloucester man named Catesby Jones ( a nephew) 
was a lieutenant in the Confederate Navy during the first 
battle of Ironclad ships not far down the bay at Hampton Roads. 
And across the York River at Gloucester Point are the remains 
of fortifications from which the first Virginian shots were 
fired'sin the War Between the States on May ?th, 1861. 
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THE NAVAL ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN THE MERRIMAC AND THE MONITOR AT HAMPTON ROADS 


During this war William Franklin Hopkins signed up with the 
Confederates at the age of eleven and a half years. When the 
Union forces were occupying the peninsula, they had picket 
ships and barges all along these shores from above Yorktown 
to the bay. Hopkins found an old abandoned boat up river and 
poled it down the river one night trying to get home. When 
he got close enough to a barge to see the Yankee's face when 
he lit his pipe, the boy slid overboard and swam with the boat's 
rope past the line and went ashore to make his way through the 
enemy soldiers to his home across Goodwins Neck. Hopkins re¬ 
peated his trip through the lines a number of times. He be¬ 
came a successful blockade runner with goods and information 
for the South. 

Through the Spanish American War, World War I, World War II, 
Korea, Vietnam, and the cold war, our area men have served. 
During World War II, some of our larger work boats were used 
to patrol the coast and watch for submarines. 





It is fitting that one of our newest, most potent ships for 
defense he called the YORKTOWN. The watermen of Charles River 
Shire or York have lived with hardships and danger for over 
350 years. We have felt the burden of wars,and the ships pass¬ 
ing over the water of the York stand ready and able to meet 
the challenges of the future. 



USS YORKTOWN (CG48) 
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